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AS UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT 



ALBION W. SMALL 
The University of Chicago 



One might go far astray in attempting to generalize Dr. Harper as 
"the university president." Pioneer work of creating out of nothing 
an institution with an individuality of its own is not the normal func- 
tion of university presidents. Unless we assume the contrary, it 
would evidently be jumping at conclusions to treat Dr. Harper's 
career as typical, or even as decisive about the sort of administrator 
he would be under ordinary circumstances. What we know is the 
way in which he did his work as maker of the University of Chicago. 
His associates often amused themselves with speculations about the 
manner of man he might have been at the head of an institution of 
the conventional sort. In such a situation his activities would neces- 
sarily have been so otherwise adjusted that they might have given him 
a quite different reputation. The man would have been the same, 
but his tasks would have called for exercise of other modulations of 
qualities. 

It is one thing to administer and to develop an established organi- 
zation. It is a radically different thing to evolve and to pursue a pro- 
gram for a unique purpose. If that purpose is broad and deep and 
prescient, to realize it will require, not merely conservation, but con- 
struction; not merely co-ordination, but creation; not merely respect 
for precedent, but originality to supersede precedents and find sub- 
stitutes for them. 

The basis of Dr. Harper's work as President was a daring analy- 
sis of the whole social situation in the United States. That analysis 
did not go into all the particulars which would interest the socio- 
logists. It went far enough to justify in Dr. Harper's mind pre- 
cise convictions about some of the demands upon education that are 
implicit in American democracy. 

Most men tend either so to venerate the past that they are. not 
free, or so to disregard the past that they are not sane. Dr. Harper 
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had a respect for the past that often seemed to verge upon ritualism. 
At the same time his insight into the provisional character of 
men's achievements prompted an independence of the past frequently 
branded as iconoclasm. The resultant of these two factors of his 
character was, on the one hand, indomitable confidence that great 
things to do are always directly ahead, and, on the other hand, that 
the way to do them is by using the experience of the past. 

Dr. Harper's analysis of American conditions determined the main 
plank of his working platform; namely, that more and better educa- 
tion is the primary condition of progressive democracy. Accordingly 
the central ambition of his life was to do everything in his power to 
make the educational element in our institutions adequate to the 
needs of our situation. The ambition did not take this general form 
until the problem of the presidency confronted him as a practical ques- 
tion. The ambition did not cease to grow strong and clear and high 
until his thoughts dismissed the interests of this world a few days 
before his -death. 

Without tracing the influence of his apprentice years as student 
and teacher of Semitics, it is easy to define the cardinal aim which 
shaped his work at Chicago. His imagination had pictured the most 
important contribution that could be made to American education — 
a university which should be distinctive in its combination and 
emphasis of three things. The first was investigation. Every 
important subject within the possible realm of knowledge should be 
regarded as a field for research, so far as it presented scientific prob- 
lems. Not least among the problems which the University should 
investigate was itself. It should never so far take itself for granted as 
to presume that its methods were final. Education, from nursery to 
laboratory, should be treated as a perpetual experiment, and methods 
should be changed to meet either new conditions or better insight into 
the conditions. The second trait of the University should be its 
active ambition for human service. Knowledge for general use, not 
for the culture of scholars, was the ideal. Scholarship should be 
promoted as zealously as though it were an end unto itself, but the 
final appraisal of scholarship should be, not its prestige with scholars, 
but its value to human life. The University should be, not a retreat 
from the world, but a base of operations in the world. The third 
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distinctive trait should be accessibility. The University should have 
more ways of entrance than older institutions had provided, and it 
should have more direct channels of communicating the best it could 
give to the world. Besides attempting to reach these special ends, 
it should do its share of the conventional work of imparting knowl- 
edge by the best methods that had been discovered. 

Dr. Harper neither believed nor desired that the University of his 
ideal should maintain a perpetual monopoly of its merits. He saw 
that American education was deficient in the particulars which his 
ideal emphasized. He believed that the most immediate means of 
correcting the defects would be to prove the feasibility of improvement 
in a concrete case. He had no doubt that success by a single university 
in showing a better way would presently affect the policy of all other 
universities. To what extent this forecast has already been justified, 
a member of the University of Chicago may not venture to judge. 

Not least significant among the results of Dr. Harper's prelimi- 
nary survey of social conditions was his conclusion about the desirable 
location of the path-breaking University. For several years a plan 
to plant a new university in an eastern city had been under con- 
sideration. Men of accredited wisdom and large influence had shared 
in shaping the project. There were encouraging grounds for hope 
that sufficient money could be obtained. Presently it became neces- 
sary for Dr. Harper to express his opinion about the scheme. At 
this point his study of American tendencies registered a strategic 
judgment. It involved a complicated and costly moral struggle, 
threatening interruption and perhaps loss of valued friendships, to 
have the courage of his convictions. It was even possible that differ- 
ence of opinion might altogether divert from education the endow- 
ments that were in prospect. In spite of personal preferences, 
however, and in defiance of inveterate prejudice that dignified Ameri- 
can leadership must center in the East, Dr. Harper reached the con- 
clusion that the most promising place for a dynamic movement in 
education was the Middle West. There are good reasons for the 
belief that this proved to be the crucial test of Dr. Harper's fitness to 
be put in charge of a great educational enterprise. 

In recent years we have become familiar with reflections upon the 
merits and demerits of the administrative type that is supposed to have 
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supplanted the scholarly type in university presidencies. The delicacy 
of our refinement and the nicety of our discrimination are reflected 
in the current phrase " the educational boss." Both explicitly and by 
implication Dr. Harper has been designated, oftener than any other 
man, as a fair specimen of the type. So far as the facts in his case 
affect the general question, the type is radically misunderstood, and 
the epithets used to depreciate it are ignorantly misapplied. Dr. 
Harper was essentially the leader in an expanding educational experi- 
ment. He was the organizer and foremost observer in a co-operative 
scientific investigation. His work as commissary general for the 
enterprise was always rated by himself, and was always in fact, 
subordinate and incidental to the controlling scholarly purpose to 
increase knowledge in order to enrich life. Instead of displaying the 
spirit of a despot, he was the most zealous and docile learner in the 
whole organization. He was not merely tolerant of other views than 
his own, but he never assumed the responsibility of a decision about 
a question of University interests, from the appointment of a docent 
to the organization of a professional school, without attempting to 
exhaust the evidence from every source that could shed light upon the 
problem. When the story of Dr. Harper's life is told in detail, the 
facts not merely about his departmental scholarship, but about his 
whole administrative career, will have to be arranged around this 
central proposition : His personality was a consistent reflection of 
the faith, "The truth shall make you free." From first to last, in 
spirit and in practice, his central allegiance was to the service of 
truth. 



